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THE MUSEUM: 
A few weeks after Albert visited the Museum, a live 
It was 
called Tippoo. Mr. Bennett took Albert to see him, that 
ho might have an opportunity of observing the manner in 
which he used his trunk. When they entered the tent 
where he was, Albert felt somewhat afraid ; for, although 
he looked just like the one that was in the Museum, yet 
he was alive, and as he kept constantly moving his feet, 
head, or trunk, he produced an entirely different impres- 
sion upon Albert's feelings from what the stuffed one did. 
After a short time, however, Albert’s timidity left him, so 
that he spent an hour in Tippoo's company with great 
pleasure. T'ippoo was a very teachable animal, and had 
learned a number of amusing tricks. Visitors were in the 
habit of giving him fruit and cakes to eat. As Albert 
had some apples with him, he held one up before the ele- 
phant. ‘Tippoo immediately stretched out his long trunk, 
and took it from Albert as easily as though he had a hand. 
Albert repeated this a number of times, because it gave 
him a good opportunity to $ee how conveniently he could 
use thfe fleshy finger which terminated his proboscis. At 
one time he cut off some thin slices of apple, and found 
that the elephant could take them from his fingers, or pick 
them up from the ground, with the greatest ease. 

The keeper placed a bottle, containing something to 
drink, upon theelephant’s head. Tippoo raised his trunk, 
gracefully turned it up over his head, took the bottle, laid 
it on the ground, placed one of his fore feet upon it, and 
then, with the end of his trunk, drew out the cork. He 
then took the bottle, and after turning its contents into 
his mouth, handed it to its keeper. 

Albert was surprised that the animal was so strong in 
its head and neck. At the invitation of the keeper, two, 
and three gentlemen seated themselves upon his trunk, 
and were lifted and carried by him without the least diffi- 
culty. After a little encouragement, Albert and his father 
got on and had a ride around the tent. The keeper then 
said that he would take his turn. But instead of getting 
on the trunk, he placed his legs over the tusks of the ele- 
phant, told him to open his mouth, and then, tothe amaze- 
ment of the spectators, he bent his head back, and put it 
into the elephant’s mouth. He kept it there a few mo- 
ments, and then took it out. On their way home, Mr. 
Bennet told Albert that he thought it was dangerous for 
the keeper to put his head into the elephant’s mouth. 

“T have read,” said he, ‘‘ of a colored man who did 
that, and the elephant closed his mouth, crushed his head, 
and killed him. Ido not see how such a man can pray 
sincerely, ‘Keep back thy servant from presumptuous 
sins,” ”” 

“* Why not, pa?” 

“‘ Because, when a person prays sincerely, his actions 
will correspond with his prayers. As it is great presump- 
tion for a man to put his head into an elephant’s mouth, I 
see not how a person who is in the habit of frequently 


- doing that, can consistently pray to be kept back from 





presumptuous sins. He habitually, deliberately, and for. 
money, does the very thing which he prays he may not 
do. It reminds me of the language of the Saviour to Sa- 
tan. When Satan told him to cast-himself down from the 
pinnacle of the temple, the Saviour replied, ‘ ‘Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God.’ "—Banvard’s Lib. Series. 


Moral Cales. 


MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE. 


A NEW YEAR'S STORY—BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

















‘tI wonder what I shall get for a New Year’s gift?” 
siid Ellen Grant, on the day before new year. 

*1'll tell you what I’d like to have,” said little Mary. 
‘* I'd like to have one of the biggest wax dolls that could 
be found. As big as a real baby, and a great deal bigger 
too: Would'nt you sister ?” a 

‘*No; but I’d like to have—let me see what I would 
like to have ;” and Ellen sat down and thought for a few 
moments. ‘ Yes, I'd like to have a shawl just like aunt 
Mary’s.”’ 

‘“« And I'd like to have a pony,” spoke up Harry. “ Oht 
T wish father would buy me a pony for New Year's gift.” 

Thus the children talked, first wishing for one thing, 
and then for another, while aunt Prudence sat knitting 
and listening to what they said. At last, little blue-eyed 
Mary, the merry pet of the house, came, and leaning her 
arms upon the knees of aunt Prudence, looked up into her 
face, and said, ‘‘ What are you going to give me for a 
New Year’s gift, aunt Prudence.” ‘A kiss, dear,’ re- 
plied aunt Prudence. Won't that do?”+ “I want some- 
thing besides a kiss. I get kisses every day.” 

“Qh, yes, and what are you going to give me?”’ spoke 
up Ellen, ‘‘ And me, aunty?” said Harry. 

“Wait until to-morrow, and we'll see. But I don’t 
hear any thing about what you are going to give, only 
what you expect to receive. Now ain’t that a little sel- 
fish? J am sure you might make somebody a present of 
something, and thus be made to feel how true the words 
are, that it is more blesssd to give than to receive. What 
do you say, children? You’ve got a good many shillings 
in your money boxes, and can make presents as well as 
any body else.” 

“Sure enough!” exclaimed Ellen; ‘so we can. I 
never thought of that. I’ve got two dollars in my money 
box, What shall I buy? Mother shall have a present, 
and so shall father.” 

‘‘And so shall aunt Prudence,” said little Mary. 
‘“* What shall I buy you, aunt Prudence ?” 

“Can’t you think of somebody,” replied the aunt, “to 
whom you might make a New Year’s present that would 
be useful? There are a great many people who haven’t 
even the comforts of life; much less its luxuries. There 
are hundreds of poor children who never think of toys, 
and for whom New Year’s day comes and goes without 
bringing a present of any kind.” 

Mrs. Grant came into the room at this moment, and the 
conversation was interrupted ; for aunt Prudence put her 
finger upon her lip, and the children understood her to 
mean by it, that they were to say nothing about 
New Year’s presents to their mother, until she had an 
opportunity to speak with them further on the subject ; 
which opportunity soon occurred. 

Not far from where Mr. Grant, the father of these chil- 
dren, resided, lived a poor man, named Barker, who from 
sickness had not been able to do any work for months. 
He had three children. The two oldest, William and 
Jane, were only ten and twelve years of age; and Hetty 
and Philip were much younger. Since her father’s sick- 
ness Jane had got herself a place in a family to look after 
some children, for which she received a dollar a week. 
This, with about two dollars a week the mother earned 
by sewing, was all the family had to live upon. 

New Year's day came with a sober face to the inmates 
of poor Mr. Barker’s comfortless home. The children 
looked for no presents ; for even a full supply of noyrish- 
ing food was lacking, and their clothes were now worn 
almost to tatters. 

For breakfast they had some milk and water and a dish 
of fried potatoes. Hunger made these sweet to their taste, 
and they ate with a keen relish. After the table was 
cleared away and the room swept up, Mrs. Barker sat 


| down to her sewing—there was no holiday for her—and 


Mr. Barker took a book, and as he lay upon his bed, gave 
each of the children a lesson. 

“IT wish they would let Jane come home to-day,” he 
said, after he had given the lessons. ‘It is New Year, 
and they might give the poor child a few hours’ holiday.” 

As he finished speaking, the door opened, and Jane 





came in The smile that half awoke upon the father’s 
lips died away, as he saw that tears were in the eyes and 
glistening upon the cheeks of his child. 

“* Jane, dear,’' he said, tenderly, ‘* what is the matter?” 
as the child came hastily across the room, the moment she 
closed the door, and sinking down upon a chair by the 
bed, hid her face among the clothes, and sobbed. 

Mrs. Barker threw aside her work, and.came and laid 
her hand gently on the neck of her daughter, repeating 
what the father had said, with a yet more earnest and-ten- 
der expression, ‘‘ Jane, dear, what is the matter ?” 

It was some time before Jane could find voice to ex- 
press her grief. At last putting her hand in her pocket 
she took out a dollar, her last week’s wages, and handing 
it to her mother, said, in broken accents, “ they’ve sent 
me home, mother.” 

** Why, dear ?” asked Mrs. Barker. 

** Because my clothes are so poor, and my shoes are all 
worn out so, that they say I am not fit to be seen in a de- 
cent body’s house”—and the child wept and sobbed again. 

Poor Mr. Barker caught his breath several times like a 
person who strives to conceal the emotion that nearly 
overmasters him; and Mrs. Barker, unable to contain her 
feelings, laid her head down upon Jane’s shoulder, to hide 
her tears. The little ones, understanding that all this 
was an expression of pain and grief, gathered, weeping, 
about their mother. . 

At last, Mrs. Barker, feeling that such weakness on her 
part was not right, raised herself up and said, with a voice 
as steady as she could command, “ Don’t take so to heart, 
Jane, we will buy you a pair of shoes with this dollar, and 
I will alter you one of my old frocks to-day, so that you 
can go back to-morrow booking quite smart.” 

“* But you want the dollar in the family,’’ replied Jane, 
looking up and drying her tears. ‘‘ It won’t do for me to 
spend it all for a pair of shoes.” 

“You must have shoes, you know, my child. Those 
you have are all worn out. We can’t expect people to 
keep you if you have not decent clothes. So we will buy 
you the shoes, and trust that Providence will help us to- 
get along. If we use your dollar in the family this week, 
you cannot earn us any thing next week, nor perhaps at 
all. But if we buy the shoes and you go back, you will 
bring us home a do}lar next week, and so on week after 
week. It is therefore best fur us that you should have the: 
shoes, don’t you think so?’ 

And Mrs. Barker turned to her husband. 

«I dg, certainly,” he replied. 

And so it was determined that the shoes should be: 
bought, and that Jane should see about the house and 
cook their frugal dinner, while the mother should alter 
one of her old frocks to fit her. The old dress was. - 
brought down from a closet up stairs, turned over and 
over by Mrs. Barker, and examined in every part,. before 
she put the scissors into it. It was very thin in: many 
places, and in others worn clear through. 

“It is not worth the labor of making over,” she at 
length said, letting it fall into her lap. “Iam sure it 
would not hold together two weeks.” 

Just as she said this, some one knocked at the door, and 
William ran and opened it. A colored man stepped in, 
and putting down a large basket on the floor, said, ‘I 
was told to leave this here,” and turned and went out be-- 
fore any could ask him a question. 

‘“* What does that mean? there must be some mistake,” 
said Mr. Barker. ‘* We will soon see,” replied his wife, 
laying aside her work, and taking hold of the basket, 
which proved to be heavy. It was covered with a news- 
paper, which upon removal showed a package neatly done 
up and marked, ‘‘ New Year’s Gift for Jane.” 


Jane, to whom this was handed, hurriedly broke the string, 
and out fell a pair of strong Jeather shoes and, two pairs of’ 
warm stockings. But there was something else in the 
package, which upon examination, proved to be a calico 
frock. . 

While Jane was examining the contents of her pack- 
age, the mother was going deeper into the basket. The 
next things taken were a pair of India Rubber shoes, a 
package of sugar, one of tea, another of coffee, and anoth- 
er of rice, each marked, ‘A New Year’s Gift for Mrs. 
Barker.” Then there was a very good jacket and a pair 
of trowsers for William, and shoes and stockings for both 
Philip and Hetty; and last a paper of sweet Malaga 
grapes for Mr. Barker, and as much cake as could be 
crowded into the basket between other things. Surprised, 
bewildered, yet happy even to tears, was that poor family 
on this long remembered New Year's morning. 

“ Where are they all from, mother?” asked Mr. Barker, 
as soon as he could speak, after the excitement of the first 
surprise was Over. 




















“ Heaven only knows, they are sent from above,’’ re- 
ied Mrs, Barker. 
ao to God we are thankful,” said the sick man, lift- 
ing his eyes upward, “‘ He that feedeth the ravens will 

not suffer us to want.” 

“T know where they come from,” exclaimed Jane, 
breaking in upon her father’s expressions of thankfulness, 
and holding up the frock she had received at the moment 
she stocd so much in need of one, “‘ this is Ellen Grant’s 
dress; I remember it very well. She wore it the day I 
went there, a few weeks ago.” ‘“ And this is Harry 
Grant’s jacket,” said William. “ Are you sure ?” asked 
hjs mother. ‘* Oh yes, | know it right well. 1 have seen 

m wear it many a time. ; 
" Bless the children,” ejaculated Mr. Barker, whose 
mind had a strong suspicion of the truth. ‘If it is their 
present, if they have remembered us in their happiness, 
may Heaven reward them a hundred fold. mT 

Other evidences besides those educed by William and 
Jane, satisfied the minds of Mr. and Mrs. Barker that 
these timely presents came from the Grants, Jane tried 
on her frock and shoes, and they fitted her as well as if 
they had been made for her. She staid at home a couple 
of hours, and then went back to her place, looking so 
much smarter than when she went away, that the lady 
said, “You should have worn these clothes before.” 
“ But I had’nt them,” replied Jane. ‘‘ Where then did 
they come from ?” asked the lady. 

Thus questioned, Jane related, in the most artless, yet 
touching manner, the distress of her father and mother 
when she went home; and then told of the timely relief 
that came from friends unknown. The lady’s feelings 
were touched. She spoke with unusual kindness to Jane, 
and told her that she had a good deal of cast-off clothing 
which her mother could have to make up for her and the 
children, and that if she would be a good girl, she would 
keep her so long as she liked to remain. When Jane told 
this at home, they were still more rejoiced. 

We cannot stop to tell of all the beautiful presents that 
Ellen Grant and Mary and Harry received on New Year’s 
day. Papa and mamma had not forgotten them. Nor 
had they been forgotten by the children, who, under the 
direction of aunt Prudence, had Jaid out all the money in 
their money boxes to buy presents; and in bestowing 
them, they had indeed proved it to be true, that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 

Evening had come—the evening of the New Year's 
day, and all the children were in the parlor with papa, 
mamma and aunt Prudence, when a servant brought in a 
note directed to Mr. and Mrs. Grant. On breuking the 
seal, Mr. G. read aloud: 


‘‘ For your generous kindness to us this day, our hearts 
are full of gratitude. Your presents come in a moment 
of great need, when we knew not which way to turn, and 
fully supplied that need. Jane was sent home from her 
place this morning, because her shoes were worn out, and 
her clothes not decent for her to. be seen in a respectable 
family. ‘The frock and shoes just fit her, and she went 
back with a light heart. Comfortable shoes and warm 
stockings were needed by the children, above all things. 
You have supplied them, and may Heaven reward you a 
hundred fold. Forgive this expression of our gratitude; 
but I felt that I could not sleep to-night without letting 
you know the real good you had done, and the warmth of 
our thank fulness. Mary Barker?” 


** What does all this mean,” asked Mr. Grant. ‘“ Do 
you understand it, mother?” “‘ Not a word of it,” replied 
Mrs..Grant, with a look of surprise, ‘‘ ‘There is some mis- 
take. We are receiving thanks for the benefits conferred 
by others. It is good to remember the poor ; but we have 
forgotten them this day.. That touching letter of Mrs. 
Barker’s rebukes me deeply.” ‘‘ Why, what’s the matter, 
Ellen? and Harry? and Mary? Whatails you, children?” 
asked My. Grant, looking from face to face of the little 
ones, and not. being able to comprehend the expression 
that rested upon each. 

The tears were actually starting from Ellen’s eyes, 
while smiles went fitting about her lips. Harry was 
laughing with ill-suppressed joy. 

‘“* Let me explain,” said aunt Prudence. And she told 
them how the children had spent their money in buying tea, 
coffee, rice, stockings, and other things for.a New Year’s 
present for.the family of poor Mr. Barker, and how they 
had sent clothing ; also, that she had picked out for them, 
from such as they had outgrown or thrown aside. But 
how Mrs. Barker knew where they came from, was more 
than she could tell. 

‘* And my. chileren have done this!” said Mr. Grant, 
with much emotion, drawing them to his side, pressing 
his lips tightly upon their pure young foreheads. ‘ How 
happy they have made me! and they too are happy ; hap- 
pier in thus giving, I am sure, than,they were in receiving.” 

Mrs..Grant fairly cried for joy, to think that her children 
had done so good an act. And as for Ellen.and Harry, 
and little blue-eyed Mary, they had never felt so glad at 
heart in their lives as they did on that happy New Year’s 
evening. [ Youth’s Cabinet. 


Honesty¥.—The saying that “there is nothing to be 
got by cheating,” came from the fact that a man once 
passed away a bad cent for a handful of chestnuts which 
proved to be all rotten. 

A man once shot some ducks, straying in his garden, 
which he supposed were his neighbor’s. He made a good 
supper of them; but afterwards found they were his own 
ducks ! 








Narrative. 
THE DESERTER. 


“Will you please, mother, to tell me what ‘ sake’ 
means,” said Walter one evening. 
“Tell me what you are thinking about,” said his 








| mother, ‘ and then I will explain what you wish to know.” 


“Well, mother, you know that when our minister 
prays, he often finishes his prayer with these words, ‘ for 
Jesus Christ’s sake,’ and so does father, and so you have 
taught me to say; but I do not quite understand why 
we say so.” 

‘*‘T am very glad,” sak@°Walter’s mother, “ that you ask 
me to explain those things which you do not understand ; 
and particularly am I glad \o find you do not wish to use 
words in prayer, the meaning of which you do not know. 

**T will tell you a story, which will help you to under- 
stand this word and its meaning, when used in prayer in 
connection with the name of our Saviour. 

“ You have heard a great deal said, of late, about the 
Mexican war. I am not at this time going to speak of the 
sinfulness of war, but only allude to this subject to narrate 
to you an incident which occurred in our army a short 
time ago. 

It is, as you know, the duty of all soldiers to be faith- 
ful to their country; but a few months past, a large num- 
ber from among our troops deserted, and went over to the 
Mexican army, and fought against their own country, and 
shed the blood of their own countrymen. 

‘In our army were a man and his son, by the name of 
McHenry. They belonged to the 4th artillery, company 
G. ‘The elder of these two, Edward McHenry, turned 
traitor to his country, and joined the deserters. 

‘* Not long after this event our troops were successful 
in an engagement with \Re Mexicans, and took a great 
number of prisoners, seventy of whom were deserters from 
our army, and among them was Edward McHenry ! 

‘“* This large number of deserters were tried by a court- 
martial and sentenced to be executed, and Edward Mc 
Henry and his fellow-deserters were put in irons to await 
the dreadful sentence of the court. 

* All this time young McHenry had remained faithful 
to his country. He was but acommon soldier, or private, 
as the term is; but he had distinguished himself by atten- 
tion to duty, as well as by his courage and bravery. 

“A statement to this effect being made to the com- 
mander-in-chief, he reprieved the father from the dreadful 
doom to which he had been sentenced, in the following 
words: ‘ A remission from hanging is made in the case of 
Edward McHenry, company G., out of consideration for 
a@ son, a private in the same company, who has remained 
faithful to his colors.” In other words, Edward McHen- 
ry was pardoned For THE SAKE OF His son! 

‘* Now listen, my son,” said Walter’s mother, “ to what 
I have farther to say. Asthe government had a right to 
the service of this soldier, so God has a right to the ser- 
vice of all mankind; and as he deserted from his coun- 
try’s service, so have all mankind deserted from the ser- 
vice of God; and as he entered into the service of an ene- 
my, so have all mankind entered into the service of the 
enemy of God and man, the devil. 

** For this departure from God the whole race of man 
deserved death, and not only the death of the body, but 
the death, or eternal punishment of the soul ; and accord- 
ingly the sentence of ‘death passed upon all men, for 
that all have sinned.” 

“But a perfectly holy being, even the Lord Jesus 
Christ, offered to die in man’s stead. And Gad so loved 
the world, and so desired the salvation of man, that he ac- 
cepted the sacrifice. 

“* This was love beyond comparison. The son of Ed- 
ward McHenry did not offer to die for his father. The 
apostle Paul says, the greatest love a man can show for 
his friend is to die for him; but Christ died fur us when 
we were his enemies. 

“‘ In consequence of this wonderful act of love on the 
part of the Lord Jesus Christ, God, who is not willing 
that any should perish, has in Nis great mercy proclaimed 
to the whole world, that all who are truly sorry for their 
sins, for their desertion from his service, and will return 
to him and forsake him no more, trusting for acceptance 
with God in the merits of this Saviour, who has thus re- 
deemed them from eternal death; that all who thus do, 
he will pardon for the sake of his son Jesus Christ. 

** But, my dear son,” continued Walter’s mother, “I 
wish you to bear in mind, that sorrow for sin and promi- 








ses of future obedience would avail nothing for the sinner, 
— God was pleased, for the sake of Christ, to pardon 
im. 

“Suppose Edward McHenry had shown great peni- 
tence, and been truly sorry for his crime of desertion; 
suppose he had wept over this guilty act, and promised 
never again tu desert ; and that he entreated for pardon; 
-do you think the officers composing that court would have 
said, ‘‘ that in consideration of his deep penitence, and his 
fair promises of future goud conduct, we will not sentence 
him to death.” 

“No; if they made any reply to his appeal, it would 
have been to this effect: ‘You are to. be punished be- 
cause you have been a traitor to your country. You are 
to suffer death in the presence of the whole army, that by 
your fate they may be warned against the commission of 
the crime for which you suffer.” 

“In the case of Edward McHenry, he received a par- 
don on the grounds of the merit, or, in other words, for 





the sake of young McHenry. 


‘their leaders. 





“This is the sum of the whole matter. Edward Me 
Henry had broken the laws of his country, and was just! 
condemned to die. On account of the good will whic 
the commander-in-chief bore to the son for his fidelity, the 
guilty father was pardoned. 

** Men have broken the law of God, and are justly con- 
demned to eternal death. Christ, in his infinite compas- 
sion and love for man, was willing to make the only sac- 
rifice by which God could still be just, while he pardoned. 
the guilty ; and that the sufferings and efforts of Christ in 
man’s behalf might not be in vain, God has given to hing 
all those who truly repent and trust him for salvation, 
God pardons such for the sake of Christ. 

‘“Remember this, my son,’’ said Walter’s mother, 
‘* whenever you pray for forgiveness. Good night.’ 

[American Messenger. 


History. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS.—NO. VII. 


THE EXPLORING PARTY. 


Henry. Didn’t the Pilgrims land as soon as they cast 
anchor? I should think they would—they had been so 
long crowded in close quarters. 

Mr. I. Some few went on shore to procure wood and 
water ; but the main body did not leave the ship until they 
had selected their place of habitation. ‘The first thing 
they did was to unship and repair the shallop, that they 
might explore the coast, and find a suitable harbor. But 
the carpenter made very slow progress in repairing the 
boat, insomuch that some of the men became very impa- 
tient, and wished to set out upoa an exploring expedition 
on foot. 

Henry. ‘‘ Did they go?” 

Mr. I. Yes. They were permitted to go, though not 
without great reluctance on the part of the majority, or 

Sixteen men were allowed to go; each one 
was armed with a musket, and sword and corslet, and a 
great many cautions and directions were given them, as 
though they were going into an enemy’s camp, or to the 
storming of a fort. They were put under the command 
of Captain Miles Standish. 

Henry. ‘‘ Was he one of the Pilgrims ?” 

Mr. I. He was not one of the number who left England 
with Mr. Robinson’s congregation. He was at first a sol- 
dier in the English army, and was sent over to the conti- 
nent, to aid the Dutch against the Spaniards. When he 
was discharged from the service, he fell in with the Pil- 
grims at Leyden, attached himself tothem, and came over 
with them to America. He was not a member of the 
church. 

Henry. Wasn’t he a pious man? 

Mr. I. 1 do not know. One would hardly think that a 
soldier would join the band unless he felt a deep interest 
in religion, to say the least. It would not seem that a de- 
sire for money or for military glory could have influenced 
him, for he could not expect either from joining the poor 
Pilgrims, and coming with them to the wilderness. 

Henry. He did gain a great deal of fame, did he not? 
Ihave heard his name mentioned a great many times. 
Were not the Standish Guards named after him ? 

Mr. I. Yes. All the Pilgrims have obtained a place in 
history which they never expected to obtain. Standish 
was a very brave man, somewhat hasty in his temper, but 
a very faithful defender of the colony. He was placed, as 
I said, at the head of this exploring party, and William 
Bradford and two others were appointed his counsellors. 
They were set on shore on the 15th of November. They 
there arranged themselves in single file and commenced 
their march. 

Henry. Where were they set on shore ? 

Mr. I. We do not certainly know, but probably on 
Long Point—a point which, you know, runs out into Cape 
Cod harbor. When they had gone about a mile, they saw 
five or six Indians and a dog. 
them, they ran into the woods and called the dog after 
them by whistling. Captain Standish, and his men fol- 
lowed them. When the Indians saw that they were pur- 
sued, they fled much faster. They were soon out of 
sight, but the Pilgrims followed their tracks till night 
overtook them. ‘They then collected some wood, kindled 
a fire, posted three sentinels, and made themselves as 
comfortable for the night as circumstances would allow. 
In the morning they set out again in pursuit of the Indi- 
ans, following their tracks. 

Henry. What did they follow the Indians for? Did 
they wish to kill them? 

Mr. I. By no means. They wished to become ac- 
quainted with them, and to be on friendly terms with 
them. They wished to learn something about the coun- 
try from them, and to purchase provisions from them, if 
possible. I suppose their immediate object in following 
them was to find their dwellings. They thought their 
tracks would lead them to their dwellings. 

Henry. Were they led thus to the Indians’ wigwams ? 

Mr. 1. No. They neither found dwellings nor fresh 
water, of which they began to feel the need. They 
brought none with them, nor any provisions except buis- 
cuit and Holland cheese, and a small bottle of rum.. 

Henry. 1 am sorry they had rum with them. 

Mr. I. They used it very sparingly, and had no idea 
that there was any evil in so doing. About ten o’clock, 
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found springs of fresh water, “ of which,” said Mr. Brad- 
ford, “‘ we were heartily glad, and sat down and drunk our 
first New England water, with as much delight as we 
ever drunk drink in all our lives.” 

Henry. That was better than to drink New England 
rum. 

Mr. 1. Far better. New England rum was the inven- 
tion of a later day. Let all the descendants of the Pil- 
rims, be content with New England water, and drink it 
with “ delight,’’ as did their fathers. 

Henry. 1 should like to see that spring from which 
our fathers ‘‘ drank their first drink.’ It would be a fine 
place to hold a temperance meeting. Is it known where 
the spring is? 

Mr. I. The valley mentioned is doubtless the valley 
near the small village of East Harbour. There is no 
spring in the valley now. 

Henry. What has become it. 

Mr. 1. It is choked up with sand, and the waters which 
used to issue there, have found vent somewhere else. 
Such changes are constantly taking place, especially in 
sandy regions. In arocky region, the springs are more 
permanent. From this valley they went South till they 
came to a pond of fresh water. This pond still remains 
though it is not now more than half as wide as it was rep- 
resented to be by our explorers. From this pond they 
continued their course southward, and came tosome clear- 
ed land where the Indians had formerly planted corn. 
Henry. Where did they get corn to plant. 

Mr. 1. Indian corn is a native of America. Itis found 
everywhere on the continent from Canada to the extreme 
part of South America. It was not known in Europe 
till afier the discovery of America. 

Henry. Does it grow in Europe now? 

Mr. I. \t is cultivated largely in the southern part of 
France, and its cultivation is on the increase in other 
countries of Southern Europe. It will not grow in 
England. The climate is not warmenough. In my next 
I will tell you what discoveries, our adventurers made in 
the vicinity of this Indian cornfield. J. A. 














Nursery. 








ORIGINAL, 


THE POWER OF GOD. 


“ Why does my little girl look so sad,” said Mrs. Bridge 





0 a daughter of six years old, who a few minutes before 
ad closed her Bible, and was now leaning her elbow upon 
ts cover. 
“O mother, I can’t help feeling afraid, when I think 
hat great things God can do. Ihave been’reading about 
he children of Israel, when they went out of the land of 
gypt, and how when the Evyptians went after them, 
od made the waters of the Red Sea stand up on both 
ides, just like two walls, and then his own people passed 
brough, all on dry land. But when Pharaoh and his 
ople tried to go over, he made the waters go back 
gain, and they were all drowned in the sea. How dread- 
ul it was, mother, for them all to die so! ”’ 
“ Yes, my dear, it was indeed dreadful. And this sol- 
mn story shows us that God is a being of great and won- 
erful power.” 
“Tam sure it does, and so does a great many stories, 
hich I have heard in the Bible. How many things he 
id for his people, after they had gone away from Egypt. 
hen they wanted drink, he made the water come out of 
he hard rock, so that they could have some, and he made 
anna too, enough for them all toeat, and he did a great 
any other wonderful things beside. How much he 
an do!” 
“Yes, there is nothing too hard for God. 
hould this truth cause you to feel sad, Mary?” 
“Why, he shows his power in punishing those, who 
on’t obey him. He made the great flood go over the 
hole world, and only saved those who went into the ark. 
lad he burnt up five whole cities too.” 
“ "Phat is true, my child, and it is a fearful thing to in- 
at his anger. But if you love and serve him—if you 
come a disciple of Christ, you will not dread his pow- 
t—you will rather rejoice in it for it will help to make 
ouhappy. This powerful Being will be your unchang- 
hg friend, and you need fear no evil. He never leaves 
ot forsakes those, who put their trust in him. Oh how 
vored should | consider myself, if I could see my daugh- 
trusting in the Saviour. Such an event would cause 
fe more heart-felt happiness, than all which this world 
kn possibly confer.” Cousin Anpsy. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE HEALING OF JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER. 


“What can you tell me about your Sabbath School les- 
hn,” said Mr. Weston to his two sons, John and Wil- 
bm, as, one pleasant Lord’s day afternoon, they entered 
parlor, on their return from Sabbath School. “ Sit 
— let me know what new knowledge you have 
ined,’ 

The boys quietly settled themselves upon the sofa, and 
hn said that the lesson had been about the healing of 
itus’s daughter. 

And who was Jairus,” inquired Mr. Weston. 

: He was a ruler of the synagogue,” said William. 

‘In what place was the miracle performed 2” 








“In Capernaum, a town of Galilee, on the coast of the 
sea of Galilee.” 

‘And this sea of Galilee,” said John, “is sometimes 
called the sea of Tiberias, and sometimes the lake of Gen- 
nesareth.” 

‘Very well,” said Mr. Weston; ‘‘and now what can 
you tell me about the miracle?” 

“Why Jairus,” said William, ‘came to Jesus, and 
fell down at his feet, and begged him to go and lay his 
hands upon his daughter, who was just ready todie. And 
Jesus went; and when he came into the ruler’s house, 
there were minstrels and people making a noise. Our 
teacher said they were loudly mourning the death of the 
young girl. Jesus told them all to step away. They 
laughed at him, when he said the maid was not dead, but 
slept. Mr. Osmar said that he meant he was soon to 
wake her from the sleep of death. The Saviour went in- 
to the sick room, and taking the young girl’s hand, said, 
“Maiden, arise !’? And she did just as he said—got up 
and walked.” , 

‘** You have remembered quite well, my son. Do you 
recollect any thing, John, which your brother has not re- 
peated ?” 

‘IT remember that after Jairus had asked Jesus to heal 
his daughter, some one came and told him that she was 
dead. 
lieve.” 
house with him, except Peter and James and John. And 
none went into the room where the maiden lay dead, but 
these three disciples, and her father and mother. How 
glad they must have been when they saw her alive, and 
walking about the room, father !” 

“Yes, the Saviour caused joy and gladness to fill 
many hearts. And now, that he has ascended to heaven, 
he is as ready and as willing to bless.mankind, as when 
he dwelt upon the earth. He proffers them the richest of 
all blessings—even spiritual life—that life which unites 
all who obtain it, closely to Himself.” Cousin Apsy. 











Religion. 











HAVE I NO FATHER? 

I was once in an awful storm at sea: we were for many 
hours tossed about in sight of dangerous rocks ; the steam 
engines would work no longer; the wind raged violently, 
and around was heard the terrific roar of the breakers, 
and the dash of the waves asthey broke over the deck. 

At this dreary and trying time, while we lay, as might 
be said, at the mercy of the waves, I found great comfort 
and support from an apparently trifling circumstance; it 
was, that the captain’s child, a little girl of about twelve 
years old, was in the cabin with us. He had come two or 
three times, in the midst of his cares and toils, to see how 
his child went on; and it is well known how cheering is 
the sight of a captain in such a time of danger. As our 
situation grew worse, I saw the little girl rising on her 
elbow and bounding her eye anxiously to the door, as if 
longing for her father’s re-appearance. He came at last. 
He was a large, bluff, sailor-like man; an immense coat, 
great sea boots, and an oil-skin cap with flaps hanging 
down on his neck, were streaming with water. He fell 
on his knees on the floor beside the low berth of his child, 
and stretched his arm over her, but did not speak. 

After a while, he asked if she were alarmed. ‘‘ Father,” 
the child answered, ‘‘ let me be with you, and I shall not 
be afraid.” 

“With me!” he cried; “ you could not stand it-for an 
instant.” 

‘* Father, let me be with you,” she repeated. 

“My child, you would be more frightened then,” he 
said, kissing her, while the tears were on his rough cheeks. 

““ No, father, I will not be afraid if you take me with 
you. Oh! father, let me be with you!” and she threw 
her arms round his neck, and clung fast tohim. The 
strong man was overcome; he lifted his child in his arms 
and carried her away with him. 

How much I felt her departure! As long as the cap- 
tain’s child was near, I felt her to be a sort of pledge for 
the return and care of the captain. I knew that in the 
moment of greatest danger the father would run to his 
child; I was certain that were the vessel about to be 
abandoned in the midst of the wild waves, I should know 
of every movement, for the captain would not desert his 
child. Thus, in the presence of that child, I had com- 
forted myself; and when she went,-I felt abandoned, and 
for the first time fearful. I rose, and managed to get on 
deck. ‘The sea and sky seemed one. It was a dreadful 
night ; shuddering, I shrank back, and threw myself again 
on my couch. 

Then came the thought, the child is content, she is 
with her father, “and have I no father?” Oh God, I 
thank thee! in that moment I could answer, Yes. An 
unseen Father, it is true; and faith is not as sight, and 
nature is not as grace; but still I knew I had a Father 
whose love surpasseth knowledge. ‘The thought calmed 
my mind. Reader, does it calm yours? 

Oh! cries the trembling soul, the storm is fearful; the 
sky is hid, we walk in darkness and have no light. ‘ Be 
still and know that I am God,” saith the Lord; be happy, 
and know that God is thy Father. ‘Fear not, for 1 am 
with thee; be not dismayed, for I am thy God.’ All 
things are under the dominion of Christ, and all things, 
yea, even terrible things shall work together for good for 
them that love God. Tempest-tossed soul! as the child 
clung to her father’s bosom, so cling thou to thy God; 


But Jesus said to him, “ Be not afraid, but be-° 
And he did not allow any to go into the ruler’s' 





in the moment of thine extremity he will appear to be 
with thee, or to take thee to be with him. 








Parental. 


A DEPARTED MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


In one of our Atlantic cities, it was my lot to become 
acquainted with a young man who, although of a fine and 
highly cultivated mind, was more noted for his strict mo- 
rality, and quiet, unobtrusive piety, than even for his men- 
tal qualifications. One evening, speaking of a mother’s 
influence, he remarked :—* 1 may say that I never knew 
a mother’s love ; and yet I may, under Providence, thank 
my mother for having preserved me from many tempta- 
tions.” Isaid, the remark seemed so singular, that it 
needed an explanation, to which he replied :—‘ I will tell 
you what I mean. I was deprived of my mother when 
very young, so young that I retain but a dim recollection 
of her personal appearance; but I never have forgotten, 
how, every morning and evening, she called me to her 
side, and, after hearing me repeat my prayers, knelt and 
prayed for me, in simple yet earnest language, such as I 
could easily comprehend. She explained to me every pe- 
tition in the Lord’s Prayer; and although I am now more 
than thirty years old, every word of that explanation is as 
familiar to me as when I first heard it. I have been ex- 
posed to great temptation, much of which is known only 
to myself. Once I was led away by the eloquence of a 
popular speaker, to the very verge of infidelity. Like 
most young men, my Bible had been neglected; and I 
was from my natural temperament, rather sceptical. The 
doctrines he inculcated were such as well suited the fallen 
and depraved appetites of man, and I was well nigh per- 
suaded of their truth. 

“ After attending a lecture, where, with the most cap- 
tivating eloquence, he had been attempting to prove from 
the Bible itself, the many inconsistencies of its systems of 
religion, I happened, in search of one of the passages he 
quoted, to see the Lord’s Prayer. Strange to say, my eye 
fell on the petition, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil,” and in a moment a tide of almost 
overwhelming recollections rushed upon me. Iwas again 
a little child—again I knelt by the side of my sainted 
mother, with my little hands clasped in hers, and her low, 
sweet voice was heard endeavoring to impress on my 
mind, that whenever evil thoughts entered my mind, I 
was to recall that sentence, and, with full faith in my 
Heavenly Father, to breathe that simple prayer. The ef- 
fect was electrical! In a moment I felt that the specious 
arguments, and well-turned sentences, I had so long lis- 
tened to with so much pleasure, were but dangerous soph- 
istries. Nor was this all. From that time I never was on the 
eve of committing any sin, but that voice of melody would 











‘ring in my ears, and who could resist the’appeal? I could 


not; and I soon sought, and I hope not without success, 
a deeper interest in His blood, who died for all sinners. I 
often tremble when [ think of what I might have been, 
had I not been blessed with a praying mother.” 























‘* See, there is his kitten! I can make 
him pay for it now, I know,” said Ru- 
fus Loring, and‘as he spoke, he took a 
glossy black kitten from under a large 
apple tree in the field, where he was 

PR standing. ‘I'll carry it away where he 
won’t find it again very soon. He shan’t let my squirrel 
run away for nothing, any how. I know he cares a great 
deal about his kitten, and hiding it will be a right good 
way to punish him.” 

“ But he didn’t mean to let your squirrel run away. He 
just opened the door of its house, to look at it, and it 
scampered off so fast, we couldn’t either of us catch it.” 

‘* Qh, he never means to do any thing. He always 
makes that an excuse for all his tricks. Didn’t he spill a 
whole tumbler of water over the last new book uncle Put- 
nam bought me, and lose almost all my marbles, and tear 
my new kite, too? He is always doing something to 
trouble me, and he seems to think it is all no matter, so 
long as he doesn’t mean to.” , 

‘Oh, no; he don’t think it is no matter. I am sure 
he was very sorry when your squirrel run away.” 

‘“ You always take his part, George. I don’t believe 
he was very sorry, for he has never said a word about it, 
since the day he let it go.” 

“But you were so angry, then, Rufus, and would hard- 
ly hear a word he had to say.” 

** And who wouldn’t be angry, I wonder, to lose such a 
pretty, playful squirrel as mine was, I cared more for it 
than for any thing I ever had, except my dog.” 

** Well, 1 don’t think Robert would have been angry. 
I hardly ever saw him cross in my life. Don’t you re- 
member when James Aikin threw that stone, and lamed 
his dog. I know he felt bad, then, for I saw the tears 
run down his cheeks; but he never spoke an unkind 
word,—and while he was fondling his dog, he kept all the 
time trying to comfort James. He said that it was all an 
accident, its striking the dog instead of reaching the pond, 
where the boys had been playing at hurling stones,—that 
he might have done the same thing. himself, and that he 
almost wished he had, if the poor dog must be hart, be- 
cause James wouldn’t have felt so baa then.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember it. Iknow Robert is real kind ; 
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and if he was not always doing mischief, he would be one 
of the best boys I know.” ' 

While Rufus was speaking, he kept gently stroking the 
kitten, and when he had finished he set it down upon the 
ground. He had hardly done this, when Robert came 
running toward the two boys, exclaiming in joyful tones, 
‘IT have found it! I have found it!” and holding in his 
arms Rufus’s lost squirrel, “I set every body looking for 
it, and Amos found it. I am so glad.” 

How unhappy and self-condemned Rufus would have 
felt, if he had persisted in his plan of hiding the kitten 
until he recovered his squirrel. [ Reaper. 
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“THE GLEANER. 
H. B. Hubbard & Co., Editors and Proprietors.” 


About two years ago we mentioned the commencement of a 
little paper, with the above title, by the young sons of the Hon. 
Samver. Huppanp, lately deceased. With commendable and 
unusual perseverance these lads have completed the second Vol- 
ume—printing it themselves in a small chamber of their father’s 
house. 

The death of Judge Hubbard has been announced as a public 
calamity by the Governor of the State, the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, the Legal profession, as well as in the Churches 
and the benevolent societies in which he was an active member. 
His piety, his wisdom, his benevolence, and his kindness of 
heart, will long be remembered. 

.From No. 1 of Vol. 3, of the Gleaner, we copy the following 
simple snd touching description of a family scene, which occur- 
réqi but a short time before that now afflicted family were be- 
reft of their venerated and beloved head : 


“ THANKSGIVING. 

‘We are unwilling to let our last Thanksgiving day pass by, 
without some short memorial of it recorded in the Gleaner, not 

much for the pleasure of our present readers, as to serve us 
for a memorial for some future years. Thanksgiving, the festi- 
val of the church, and the sweet home gathering of the family, 
a day which has long been dear to the people of God, the day 
in which they are taught to “ Be careful for nothing; but in ev- 
ery thing by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your 
requests be known unto God,” the day of all others on which 
children love to look back, upon their family meetings, and to 
look forward to with sweet anticipation. Our own family meet- 
ing, was peculiarly interesting to us. For the first time, all the 
children met under the family roof, * * * * * thirteen in number, 
with their partners and children, making in all twenty-six. Our 
dear Father was unable to participate at the wonted meal, but at 
its close, as we gathered around him, he asked us to sing to him 
the hymn commencing, “ Awake, my soul, to joyful lays ;” then 
we all knelt, and he bowed his head upon his hands, and ina 
fervent tone, invoked for us heaven’s richest blessings, even life 
for evermore, and thanking our Father in Heaven for his love in 
times past, asked for still further displays of divine grace. He 
then wished to have the 127th and 128th Psalm read, and to see 
us arranged according to our ages. We formed a circle around 
our dear Parents, and our Father addressed us in a few solemn 
words. He said he felt more than like the patriarch Jacob, that 
it was the first time such a sight greeted his eyes. The thought 
that it might be the last time, filled our hearts to overfluwing. 
Blessing us in the name of the Lord, he expressed the fervent 
hope that we might all meet, to dwell forever at the right hand 
of God. Amen.” 

Hon. Samvet Hussarv.—One of the most remarkable ac- 
quirements of the late Judge Hubbard we have. not seen men- 
tioned in the notices of his death; that was, his familiar ac- 
quaintance with the Bible. We have witnessed many instances 
showing his knowledge of that book. He could not only repeat 
a great ~— of it, but could refer to the place where it was to 
be found. We have often witnessed him in the performance of 
his duties of Sabbath School teacher, in Park St. Church, in 
Boston. He had a large Bible class of young men; and in the 
conversation and discussions which arose, Judge Hubbard 
would quote, from memory, a verse from the Bible, as occasion 
required, and add, “I think you will find it in ——,” naming 
the chapter of a book in the Bible. He would notsay with cer- 
tainty where the text might be found; but it was interesting to 
observe that he was invariably correct, both in the memory of 
the text and his impression as to the place in which it could be 
found. Such a knowledge of the Scriptures could have been 
obtained only by long and faithful study of the word of God. 


[Lynn News. 




















AN ADVENTURE WITH THE DOGS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Thad gone to walk in the “ petit champs des morts,” below the 
windows of the hotel, with my little niece. For some time it 
was very pean in the cool shades, which were perfectly de- 
serted and quiet, but I could have wished them rather less so, 
when to my astonishment I saw, in the course of a few minutes, 
the troops of those great, starved-looking dogs, of whose ferocity 
I had a tolerably just idea, were coming rapidly towards us from 
all quarters. I could not imagine what attracted them, till the 
poor child, quite pale with terror, showed me a piece of bread 
which she held in her hand, and which it was evident they had 
smelt at an incredible distance. In a moment we were surround- 
ed by a perfect army of fierce, voracious animals, with their 
sharp teeth and glaring eyes, snuffing the air, and closing round 
us, They looked as if they would have made but a mouthful of 
the poor little girl round whom they circled, growling ominous- 
ly, and coming nearer every instant; and they were scarce less 
formidable to myself, when I took the bread from her, and be- 











gan to feel that our position was really far from safe; for I 
dreaded that, if I threw it away, it would be but a morsel to 
some one of them, while it was far from unlikely that those who 
were disappointed would turn their rage on us. Some of them 
were large and fierce enough to be no mean opponent even to a 
strong man; and I had heard of several instances of their at- 
tacking human beings. It was no use, however, to stand there, 
and watch them growing more and more furious, so I began, 
imperceptibly, to draw near the gate, dragging the child, quite 
paralyzed with fear, after me; the dogs, howling and raging, 
followed close, and even took my dress between their teeth. 
When I was close to the door, I flung the unfortunate piece of 
bread as far from me as I could, and while they all bounded to- 
wards it, we darted through the gate, and took a rapid turning 
in the path which carried us out of their sight at once. By a 
circuitous road we reached the hotel, and so escaped them ; but 
the adventure inspired“fhe with a very legitimate terror for these 
horrible dogs, who hauntthis beautitul city more like beasts of 
prey after a carnage, than the domestic animals of an inhab- 
ited town. : [Wayfaring Sketches. 
——~——- 


CONVERSION OF A SAILOR. 


I was particularly intereste, says our New York Correspond- 
ent, in an account given by Brother Seely, of a sailor, whom he 
baptized on the 7th ultimo. His last voyage was on board the 
ship Grafton, which took out several missionaries from this 
country to the East, if we rightly remember. The missionaries, 
finding the crew made up of unconverted men, with true mis- 
sionary spirit, commenced laboring for their salvation. Among 
the rest the sailor before mentioned, was kindly and earnestly 
warned and entreated to become a Christian, and give up his 
sinful life. But so far from yielding, he left the conversation of 
the missionaries and went up to the mast head, to show how lit- 
tle he regarced them, and how outrageously he could swear in 
their presence. But in the midst of his great efforts at blasphe- 
mies, he became suddenly convinced of his awful guilt as a sin- 
ner, and came down and confessed to the missionaries. They 
prayed with him and instructed him, and he was soon rejoicing 
in the Lord. The sailor on his return to New York, sought a 
brother residing here, thinking him unconverted, and no doubt, 
anxious'to unbosom tw that brother his feelings, and persuade 
him to become a Chaistian. What was his surprise and joy to 
learn that his brother had also been hopefully converted, and 
joined the church but two weeks before. Nothing now remain- 
ed but for him to go forward himself. [Exchange Paper 


— 


DR. CHALMERS AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


Tne Rev. Dr. Fletcher, of London, having preached with 
great acceptance to children in Glasgow, Dr. Chalmers invited 
him to breakfast on the following morning. After breakfast and 
family worship, Dr. Chalmers said to him, “Sir, it was not an 
invitation founded on mere compliment, that I gave you last 
evening to meet with me this morning ; nor was it to enjoy your 
conversation. I have a daughter who appears still to have no 
part or lot with the people of God. If there be any human in- 
strumentality, under God, which can impress her mind, I believe 
it must be wielded by yourself. I will call her in; and while 
you are speaking to her, an agonized father will be speaking to 
his God.” The result was her hopeful conversion. 

_—— 


A SENSIBLE GIRL. 


Some years since, a young lady remarkable for her maturity 
and good sense, daughter of a distinguished lawyer and member 
of Congress from Worcester county, was placed at a young la- 
dies’ boarding school in the neighborhood of Boston. Her un- 
affected manners, and sprightliness of character, soon attracted 
the attention and won the affections of many of the young ladies, 


who were full of their kind offices, until one day they inquired | 


of each other the occupation of their fathers. Our fair friend, 
perceiving the drift of their inquiries, gave them to understand 
that her father was a shoemaker; when many of them were 
struck with horror at her low and vulgar origin, and a change 
was at once perceptible in their conduct towards her. She how- 
ever, though fully understanding them, remained quiet. Aftera 
while, the father of the young lady visited the school. As he 
was a good looking man, and they observed that the principal 
and others treated him with deference and respect, the scholars 
were led to inquire of their instructress who he was, and what 
was his business; and on being told that he was the father of 
Miss H. and that he wasa member of Congress, they were filled 
with amasement, and immediately made the attempt to renew 
their attentions as formerly, but it was too late; she looked on 
their conduct with such perfect contempt that they were obliged 
to keep at a respectful distance, while those who had treated her 
with kindness, without regard to her father’s supposed occupa- 
tion, were ever after ner favorites. May the time soon come 
when modest worth shall be a standard of respect, whether the 
individual is rich or poor, learned or unlearned, a member of 
Congress or a humble shoemaker. 
—_——~———. 


LOVE TO THE SAVIOUR. 


A poor Scottish widow one day came to her parish minister 
to be examined fur admission to the Lord’s Supper. He ques- 
tioned her respecting the orthodoxy and spirituality of her views, 
and being dissatisfied with her statements, dismissed her from 
the communion on that occasion ; but requested that she would 
wait on him before the next, when probably her examination 
might prove more satisfactory. He saw that the aged female 
wept as she retired; and the big tear that trickled down her fur- 
rowed cheek revealed a depth of feeling which her conversation 
had not made manifest. Her pastor called her back, and asked 
her why she wept. Her reply was eloquent, because from the 
heart; sublime, because it was simple: “Sir, I cannot speak a 
worp for Christ,” said she, “ but I could pie for Christ, so truly 
do I love him.” 

—_—>—_——_ 


AN AFFECTING SIGHT. 


How often have I seen mothers dress their children in their 
gayest clothing, and carry them to the Chinese temples to wit- 
ness the ceremonies there! On one occasion a mother, after 
she had finished her own devotions, took her little child, not 
more than two years old, and placed it before the idol, teaching 
it to knee] and bow, and shake its hands before the image, as 
she had just been doing. As the little thing was too young to 
understand, and seemed slow to kneel, she, with her own hands, 
bent its knees, and placed it on -the ground, and then took its 
hands in hers, and performed the common bows before the god. 
All this I saw. In this way the first thing that children learn, 
is to worship idols. [Foreign Missionary Chronicle. 





AN EAGLE CAPTURED. 


In the latter part of the week before last, a small boy in War- 
wick, Berks County, Pennsylvania, was furiously attacked by an 
eagle. After battling with it, unsuccessfully for some time, a 
dog came to his rescue, and between them both, they compelled 
the eagle to surrender, and with the assistance of some neighbors 
it = taken home in triumph. It measured eight feet from tip 
to tip. 

—— 

Laucuter.—A hearty laugh occasionally, is an act of wis- 
dom ; it shakes the cobwebs of care from a man’s heart ; icicles 
of melancholy from his brains, and the hypochondria from his 
ribs, more effectually than champagne or blue pills. One ofthe 
emperors of Japan is said to have killed himself by immoderate 
laughing, on being told that the Americans were governed with- 
out a king. 

———— . 
TAKE CARE HOW you Lavueu.—Elizabeth Walker, a mar- 


. ried woman, residing in London, died almost instantaneously re- 


cently, in consequence of bursting a blood vessel during a hearty 
fit of laughter. 








Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 


TO A CHILD ASLEEP, 
‘BY ©. F. ORNE. 
Thou liest in thy rosy rest, 
Fair child of our delight, 
Thine eyes are veiled by snowy lids, 
Like clouded stars at night. 


Sweet child! across thy pure, soft brow, 
No waves of passion roll, 

Sin has not sent its current dark, 
To stain thy fair young soul. 

Sleep now—unconscious in thy rest 
Of what before thee lies, 


Sleep now—but soon in power ard strength, 
Awake thee and arise! 








Thou comest to a weary world, 
A world where sin is strong, 

Where thou must battle for the right, . 
Or yield thee to the wrong. ° 


We gaze upon thy face with love, 
With love and hope and trust, 

But with the fear that evermore 
Clings round the things of dust. 


Oh. let us feel that unto us 
A holy charge is given, 
To fit thee for the strife of earth— 
Nay more—the life of heaven. 
————+._——— 


THE TREE AND ITS FRUIT. 


SAMMY AND JOHN. 
SAMMY. 


Down in the garden, close by the wall, i 
There stands a tree, it is very tall— 

And its leaves are green—and it seems to be 
In every respect a goodly tree. 


But I tasted its fruit, and Oh! dear me, 

I thought no more of that beautiful tree— , 
The face that I made would have raised a laugh, 

For wormwood was never so bitter by half. 


JOHN. 


The tree, you will find, is known by its fruit, 
And not by its leaves, its branches, or root ; 
For often we see that trees outwardly fair 
The very quintescence of bitterness bear. 


And thus we may judge by the actions of men, 
Of the heart that lies hidden so deeply within, 
By the actions, my friend, and not by the face, 
Or the beautiful language of sweetness and grace. 


SAMMY. 


Well, I think it is true; but I never should dream 
That a tree could so much like a hypocrite seem, 
Stretching out its green arms to the glorious sky, 
As though it were asking for wings to fly. 


And all the while, on its dark green boughs, 
Such crabbed, and bitter, and sour fruit grows— 
I shudder to think of the taste that I took, 
And henceforth shall judge of the tree by its fruit. 
[Sunday School Advocate. 
——~—— 


THE DYING CHILD. 
By Hans Christian Andersen—Translated from the Danish, by Mary 
Howitt. ° 
Mother, I’m tired, and I would fain be sleeping, 
Let me repose upon thy bosom seek ; 
But promise me that thou wilt leave off weeping, 
Because thy tears fall hot upon my cheek. 
Here it is cold: the tempest raveth madly ; 
But in my dreams all is so wond’rous bright, 
I see the angel children smiling gladly, 
When from my weary eyes I shut out the light. 


Mother, one stands beside me now! and, listen! 
Dost thou not hear the music’s sweet accord ? 

See now his white wings beautifully glisten! 
Surely those wings were given him by our Lord! 

Green, gold, and red are floating all around me! 
They are the flowers the angel scattereth. 

Shall I have also wings whilst life has bound me? 
Or, mother, are they not given alone in death ? 


Why dost thou clasp me as if I were going ? 
Why dost thou press thy cheek thus unto mine ? 
Thy cheek is hot, and yet thy tears are flowing: 
I will, dear mother, will be always thine! 
Do not thus sigh—it marreth my reposing ; 
And, if thou. weep, then I must weep with thee! 
Oh, I am tired—iny weary eyes are closing! 
—Look, mother, look! the angel kisseth me! 








